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By  Consul  Frank  W^.  Mahin,  March  25. 

The  war  was  the  most  potent  influence  upon  the  industries  of  this 
district  during  the  year  1915.  On  the  whole,  it  brought  prosperity; 
fortunes  were  made  in  trade,  and  others  in  the  increased  value  of 
shares  in  companies  whose  business  expanded  enormously  on  account 
of  the  war. 

How  much  these  war  profits  have  added  to  the  national  wealth  can 
only  be  estimated.  Some  months  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
amount  was  thought  to  be  a  billion  gulden  ($100,000,000),  but  at 
the  close  of  the  year  it  was  advanced  to  two  billion  gulden.  Probably 
half  this  increase  would  belong  to  the  Amsterdam  district;  so  that 
its  accretion  of  wealth,  if  the  estimate  is  correct,  would  be  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars  during  the  first  17  months  of  the  Avar. 

This  increased  wealth  is  in  the  form  of  cash  or  its  equivalent,  not 
in  mere  accumulations  of  merchandise,  although  the  market  value 
of  various  articles  has  increased.  In  some  lines  of  trade  stocks  are 
less  than  before  the  war.  Old  shop-worn  goods,  that  had  been  stored 
away  and  practically  discarded  as  antiquated  and  worthless,  have 
been  sold  to  belligerent  countries  at  prices  much  higher  than  those 
originally  asked. 

Sliortage  of  Labor  in  Some  Channels — The  War  and  Dutch  Industries. 

However,  all  industries  were  more  or  less  embarrassed  by  the 
mobilization,  which  took  nearly  half  a  million  men  out  of  the  chan- 
nels of  trade — about  one-twelfth  of  the  population  put  into  the  non- 
producing  class.  This  caused  a  shortage  of  clerics  and  other  em- 
ployees in  many  establishments.  The  vacancies  could  be  filled  with 
difficult3%  and  not  at  all  in  some  cases,  and  the  natural  result  Avas  to 
hamper  the  operations  of  many  establishments.  Shortage  of  labor  in 
factories  was  partially  supplied  by  the  emplo3'ment  of  Belgian 
refugees  skilled  in  those  industries. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Avar  seriously  interfered  Avith  practically  every 
Dutch  industry.  Soon,  however,  the  country  and  its  industries  re- 
coA'ered  their  equilibrium. 

Industries  that  profited  in  1015  because  of  the  Avar  Avere  shipping, 
shipbuilding,  machinery  and  metals  generally,  and  cocoa  products. 
The  tobacco  and  cigar  industry  flourished.  Traders  in  oils  and  fats 
were  successful  until  the  export  thereof  was  prohibited,  in  the  middle 
of  1915.  Bicycle  and  automobile  factories  Avere  busily  engaged, 
although  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  rubber  tires.  The 
principal  bicycle  and  automobile  factory  in  this  district  reports  a 
material  increase  of  profit  in  1915  OA'er  1914. 
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Manufacturers  of  margarin  had  a  profitable  year.  A  company  in 
this  district  reports  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  after  placing  6,.500,000 
florins  ($2,000,000)  in  the  reserve  fund,  against  20  per  cent  in  1914 
and  1,000,000  florins  ($040,000)  put  into  the  reserve  fund. 

x\griculture  prospered  from  an  increased  demand  and  enhanced 
prices  of  practically  every  farm  product. 

The  liqueur  manufacturers  (whose  industry  is  large  and  impor- 
tant) did  an  excellent  year's  business,  in  spite  of  difficulties  in  export- 
ing and  of  higher  prices  for  raw  materials. 

Some  branches  of  the  wholesale  trade  profited  by  an  increased 
local  demand  resulting  from  the  mobilization  of  the  Dutch  Army  and 
by  an  increased  foreign  demand  from  belligerent  countries,  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  a  similar  cause.  Wholesalers  had  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies,  Avhich  had  to  be  imported,  but  their  percentage 
of  profit  was  so  much  greater  than  in  normal  times  that  they  were 
compensated  for  adverse  factors.  The  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  Avell-to-do  classes  also  helped  wholesalers  generally. 
Large  Number  of  Unemployed  During  Early  Months  of  War — New  Industries. 

Retailers  suffered  greatly  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  because 
an  extraordinary  number  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  work.  In 
seven  important  trades  the  range  of  unemployment  was  from  30  to 
92  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Avorkers.  Gradually  the  number  of 
unemployed  decreased  until  by  the  end  of  1915  conditions  were 
almost  normal  with  the  exception  of  the  diamond  and  building 
industries.  Compared  with  1914,  the  retail  trade  actually  improved, 
because  the  loss  from  unemployment  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  purchasing  powder  of  people  whose  income  or  wages  were 
advanced  by  the  war. 

Large  profits  were  made  in  some  cases  by  speculators,  although  it 
is  said  that  because  of  speculative  transactions  some  bona  fide  traders 
and  manufacturers  lost  touch  with  the  markets. 

Several  new  manufactories  of  chemical  and  metal  articles  were 
started  in  1915,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which  curtailed  the  imports  of 
such  products.  It  is  questioned  if  these  enterprises  will  survive  after 
the  war  closes  and  normal  conditions  return. 

The  war  has  favorably  affected  the  various  Dutch  industries  in 
three  ways.  It  created  a  special  demand  for  certain  articles,  limited 
the  production  of  ordinary  commodities  in  belligerent  countries,  and 
lessened  the  competition  hampering  various  Dutch  industries  in 
peace  times. 
The  Production  of  Ammunition. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  the  Netherlands  mobilized  its  mili- 
tary forces,  and  it  became  necessary  to  accumulate  ammunition. 
The  Government  arsenal  near  Zaandam,  in  this  district,  provided 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  but  not  artillery  supplies,  and  this 
same  condition  applied  to  private  manufacturers.  Efforts  were  then 
made  to  obtain  such  supplies  from  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Germany,  but  without  success.  Accorclinglj'-,  the  production  of 
shrapnel,  shells,  bombs,  etc.,  have  since  been  produced  in  the  Neth- 
erlands through  the  medium  of  some  25  private  factories.  Each 
factory  produces  only  what  its  existing  machinery  can  make,  with- 
out ceasing  its  accustomed  work.  Thus,  a  complete  shell  or  shrapnel 
is  evolved  from  several  factories.    Consequently,  when  the  war  ends 
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these  factories  will  continue  on  their  usual  course,  without  having 
to  readjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions. 

This  production  of  ammunition  has  caused  such  a  great  develop- 
ment of  chemical  industries  in  the  Netherlands  that  all  the  chem- 
icals required  in  making  ammunition  are  novr  produced  here. 

Industries  Adversely  Aifected  by  the  War. 

Various  industries  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  vcar  in  1915. 
Enumerated  in  this  class  are  the  diamond,  textile,  glass,  beer,  leather, 
building,  sulphuric  acid,  potter}',  paint,  wickerware,  and  rubber 
industries.  Factories  in  some  of  these  lines  closed  entirely  at  times, 
or  worked  with  reduced  hours.  Their  difficulties  were  due  partly  to 
reduced  demands  and  restricted  markets,  but  in  some  cases  almost 
entirely  to  scarcity  of  raw  materials  obtainable  only  from  countries 
that  had  limited  or  prohibited  their  exportation.  Factories  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries  for  raw  materials,  or  using  materials 
whose  export  Avas  not  restricted,  worked  under  generally  favorable 
conditions.. 

Certain  other  industries  not  concerned  with  rav\-  materials  were 
also  detrimentally  affected  by  the  war.  The  bulb  trade,  for  example, 
suffered  a  loss  of  business  with  the  countries  at  war,  although  this 
was  partly  made  up  by  increased  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  superphosphate  factory  in  Amsterdam  lost  business  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  artificial  manure,  although  its  local  trade 
Vs'as  normal. 

Numerous  agencies  and  wholesale  dealers  Avho  before  the  war  had 
obtained  products  from  present  belligerent  countries  were  nearly  put 
out  of  business  by  the  war.  These  agencies  and  dealers  have  turned 
toward  the  United  States  as  the  most  promising  source  of  future 
supplies. 

DifBculties  of  Foreign  Trade — Organization  of  the  Oversea  Trust. 

The  trade  of  this  district  with  other  countries  in  1915  was  difficult 
on  account  of  restrictions  and  rec|uirements  as  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports. No  merchandise  could  be  exported  to  the  west,  southwest,  or 
northvrest  without  a  certificate  of  origin  showing  that  it  was  not  a 
product  of  any  of  the  central  powers;  and  no  merchandise  could  be 
imported  from  those  directions  unless  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust,  with  a  guaranty  that  it  would  not  be  exported  to  a 
country  of  the  central  powers.  These  requirements  affected  four- 
fifths  of  the  imports  and  exports.  Besides,  exports  of  domestic 
articles  were  prohibited  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  shortage  in  local 
supplies,  and  the  quantities  of  imports  were  restricted  by  belligerent 
countries  whence  they  came. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  formation  and  intervention  of  the  Nether- 
lands Oversea  Trust,  foreign  trade  to  and  from  this  country  would 
have  been  practically  impossible.  A  commission  to  supervise  and 
conserve  the  foreign  trade  was  formed;  and,  accordingly,  September 
21,  1914,  the  Commissie  voor  de  Nederlandsche  Handel  was  organ- 
ized. This  commission  evolved,  November  24,  1914,  into  the  Nether- 
lands Oversea  Trust,  chartered  with  a  membership  of  17  representa- 
tives of  important  shipping  and  financial  institutions  in  Amsterdam 
and  other  cities,  and  with  a  capital  stock  of  2,400,000  florins 
($964,800).  These  members  receive  no  compensation  for  labor  or 
time  spent  in  connection  with  the  trust.    An  executive  committee  of 
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five  members  meets  two  days  each  week  at  The  Hague,  where  the 
offices  with  a  staff  of  nearly  800  employees  are  located.  When  spe- 
cially important  decisions  are  to  be  made  all  the  members  of  the 
trust  are  called  in. 

The  charge  for  service  rendered  is  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  a  contract,  by  virtue  of  which  contract  the  goods  specified 
therein  are  allowed  to  pass  to  or  from  the  Netherlands  through 
waters  controlled  by  the  allied  powers.  Contracts  to  the  number 
of  100,000  were  signed  up  to  March  24,  191G. 

The  charter  of  the  trust  runs  to  December  31,  1919,  but  its  existence 
may  be  termmated  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  is 
the  industrial  commission,  organized  in  1915  to  supervise  and  con- 
duct certain  details  of  the  foreign  trade.  This  body  is  essentially  a 
Government  committee.  The  membership  of  about  50  was  selected 
from  different  important  industries  of  the  Netherlands.  The  offices, 
with  a  staff  of  50  employees,  are  at  The  Hague.  The  particular 
work  of  the  commission  is  to  adjust  and  arrange  the  details  of  im- 
ports and  exports  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries on  each  side  as  far  as  may  be  possible  and  to  adjust  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  Netherlands.  The  commission  issues  per- 
mits and  licenses  for  imports  and  exports  and  advises  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  respecting  matters  of  interest  to  it.  It  has 
no  capital  stock,  and  its  members  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
work  or  time.  A  fee  equivalent  to  80  American  cents  is  charged  for 
a  service  rendered  to  an  individual,  whereby  running  expenses  are 
paid,  and  any  surplus  of  fees  is  put  into  a  charity  fund. 

Imports  and  Exports  at  Port  of  Amsterdam. 

The  following  tables  representing  some  of  the  principal  imports  to 
and  exports  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  covering  the  past  three 
years,  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  effect  of  the  Avar  upon  the  for- 
eign trade  of  this  district.  But  the  trade  is  in  fact  much  greater  than 
the  table  shows,  because  a  large  share  of  it  comes  or  goes  through  the 
port  of  Rotterdam.  For  instance,  practically  none  of  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  enumerated  in  a  table  given  later  in  this  report 
are  included  in  the  table  immediately  following. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


1914 


1915 


Exports. 


1913 


1914  19l3 


Agricultural  and  other  machinery 

Ashes 

Bark 

Beer  and  malt  extracts 

Breadstuffs; 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Maize 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

All  other  peeled  and  broken  grain 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour 

Butter 

Cakes   and   flour  of   oilseed,  nuts,  ana 

kernels 

Candles,  all  kinds 


Metric 
tons. 
35, 743 
4,970 
1,600 
6,224 

33,240 

17,614 

25,379 

179,923 

8,422 

2,270 
75,815 

6,676 
21,953 
40,322 

1,175 


Metric 

tons. 

28, 033 
4,709 
2,403 
7,273 

27,850 

3,147 

13,289 

156,215 

5,456 

837 

110.572 

1,318 

16,011 

29. 124 

1,015 


Metric 

tons. 

20,599 
7,044 
2,149 
5,233 

54,837 

2,765 

21,272 

385,715 

28,478 


13,593 


Metric 

tons. 

20, 257 

5,174 

243 

14, 224 

5,358 

444 

4,725 

8,002 

1,829 

25 

84, 272 


Metric 

tons. 

22, 150 

4,069 

138 

15,296 

999 

5 

2,228 

10,432 

293 

2 

77,359 


Metric 

tons. 

14, 578 

626 

65 

5,335 


6 

4 

471 

0 


20,988 
42 
298 

10,742 


4,240 

38,081 

1,924 


4,052 
24,993 
2,548 


3,340 

770 

258 

14 

2,344 


1,190 
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Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Cheese . .        

Metric 
tons. 

Metric 
tons. 

Metric 
ions. 
83 
446, 107 

27,565 

392 

0 

148 

Metric 
tons. 
8,516 
81,513 

Metric 
tons. 
8,319 
35,964 

Metric 
tons. 
9,537 

Coal 

350, 882 

368,309 

IK. 39S 

Cocoa: 

101 

2,. 563 

0,317 

10, 681 

Cocoa  in  loaves  or  in  blocks  (unsweet- 

C34 

Chocolate   in   powder   or   in  tablets 

69 

164,453 

106,201 

2,703 

77,249 
10,659 
13, 595 
27 
722 
12,110 

83, 125 
65, 556 
15,451 
4,961 
5,902 
1,430 

1,697 

Coffee 

44, 733 

53, 662 

24, 084 

42, 857 

118, csa 

Copra  . 

52,976 

Cotton ,  raw 

2,088 

132,458 

14,995 

16,924 

1,621 
98, 166 
12, 144 
14,922 

2,281 
96,210 
18,023 
18,674 

1,546 
73,403 
16,872 
15,476 

834 

iJrugs  and  paints 

42. 275 

Dry  goods 

19, 345 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

18,664 

Eggs 

10,906 

Fish 

2,487 
9,527 

60,298 
24,937 
15, 137 
4,832 
10,564 

937 
6,792 

53,675 
18,210 
11,061 
4,930 
7,703 

14,758 
1,073 

38,535 

15,897 

8,336 

2,847 

7,916 

5,666 
1,403 

36,243 
8,522 
5,297 
896 
4,981 

3,. 582 

Flax  and  hemp 

1,953 

Fruits  (tree): 

Fresh 

59, 74'^ 

All  others 

22, 244 

Glass  and  glassware 

10,974 

81 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

1,180 

239 

71 

62 

204 

0  25, 000 

0  39,000 

a  143, 000 

a  7, 000 

82, 493 

734 
464 

238,218 

170,927 

2,307 

9,108 

1,678 
.56,368 
93,  735 

144 

0  50,000 

o 10, 000 

0  209,000 

0  20,000 

73, 776 

1,518 
313 

167,384 

140,120 

2,338 

5,360 

925 
55,680 
61,210 

119 

Live  stock: 

Steers,  oxen,  cows,  and  heifers 

o2,228 

Calves 

Sheep .... . 

0  63 

Manure 

9,513 

192 
10,951 

268,889 

182,789 

3,423 

8,479 

1,448 
96,015 
83,903 

17,741 

136 
6,000 

209,807 

150,752 

1,703 

5,681 

1,103 
94,402 
43,625 

12,184 

8 
11,291 

121,735 

71,319 

734 

685 

2,931 
59,905 
12, 100 

4,641 
33,063 

1,538 

1,011 
13,012 
11,816 
15, 775 
325,023 
2 

4.509 
10, 188 
90,909 

1,154 

2,007 

3,280 

811 

4,390 

627 

12, 612 

59, 849 

15,638 

50 

106 

12, S72 
820 

2,535 

159, 279 

319 

6,229 

7,442 

6,951 

Margarin: 

Edible  and  all  other  substitutes  for 
butter 

6,962 

Raw 

120 

Metals: 

Raw 

90, 461 

Wrought 

59, 643 

Meat 

1,914 

Molasses 

1,249 

Oils: 

Cottonseed 

2,  797 

Petroleum 

4 

All  other  oils 

25. 890 

Palm-nut  kernels 

16 

Paper 

31,992 

32,061 

51,590 

63,925 

80, 282 

Potatoes 

5,201 

Potato  flour 

20,574 

14,860 

53,236 
10,317 
12, 601 
745 
29,614 

57, 145 

7, 745 

12, 619 

232 

20,284 

44, 527 

Rags 

10,552 

Rattan,  for  binding 

17,290 
41,020 
178,368 

16, 266 
26,339 
193,431 

3,157 

Salt 

17 

Seeds  

6, 432 

Silk,  raw 

3 

Spices 

7,608 

4,963 

110, 626 

29,449 

6,285 

14,920 

6,788 

9,433 

2,236 

11,503 

52,526 

14,878 

7,735 

4,117 

94,635 

75,491 
7,697 
4,164 
8,617 
5,351 
2,564 
17,530 
46,944 
14,421 

8,653 
6,874 
57, 148 

13,202 

485 

143,407 

5,520 

8,341 

1,440 

14, 016 

60, 009 

9,814 

321 

1,280 

26,491 
2,448 

6,273 
50,572 
3,821 
2,274 
6,528 

9,723 
6,314 
40,427 

12,295 

1,986 

103,245 

7,  .574 

8,509 

2,994 

18,070 

57, 787 

10,501 

232 

1,004 

19, 185 
1,709 

3,249 
35,551 
1,288 
2,702 
3,545 

3,785 

Spirits 

4,822 

Stone 

Sugar: 

4,048 

Raw  cane  sugar 

579 

All  other 

82, 523 

Sulphur 

21 

Tallow,  soot,  and  grease 

5, 375 

Tar  and  pitch... 

4,950 

Tea _ 

Tobacco  and  cigars .— 

Toys,  notions,  etc.... 

9, 812 
74,649 
9,846 

Vinegar ...,...••... 

68 

Whale  oJ 

1,943 

27,212 
2,572 

8,911 
427, 720 
4,737 
3,475 
8,585 

979 

24,520 
1,860 

4,406 

252,768 

1,372 

3,806 

5,877 

174 

Wine: 

4.-i04 

In  bottles 

-165 

Wood: 

Fine  wood 

S03 

Dyewood 

9,644 
238 

39 

Yams 

821 

a  Number. 
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Some  articles  in  the  foregoing  list  appear  only  in  the  1915  column 
because  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  they  v\'ere  classed  with  other  ar- 
ticles in  the  statistics  furnished  this  consulate  by  the  customs  authori- 
ties. For  instance,  cocoa  berais  v/ere  included  witli  '•  Fruits,"  cocoa 
butter  with  "  Drugs,"  potatoes  with  "  Potato  flour,"  and  other 
articles  under  a  miscellaneous  heading.  The  changed  classifica- 
tion of  these  articles  now  prevents  adequate  comparison  of  the 
qu.antities  thereof  imported  and  e>q)orted  during  the  three  years. 

The  comparative  chnngos  in  both  imports  and  exports  were  mostly 
due  to  the  war.  For  example,  imports  of  breadstuffs  and  of  coal 
increased  and  exports  decreased  apparently  to  give  this  country  an 
ample  fuppl}'^  for  emergencies;  imiports  of  metals  and  their  manu- 
factures, oils,  chemicals,  and  other  articles  decreased  because  of  re- 
strictions upon  exportation  from  other  countries;  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  coffee  both  increased  because  the  trade  of  German  and 
Belgian  ports  therein  was  stopped  by  the  war. 

Source  and  Destination  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  statistics  provided  by  the  local  customhouse  do  not  state  the 
source  of  imports  and  the  destination  of  exports,  but  the  official 
statistical  publication  covering  the  whole  country  does  give  those 
facts.  Assuming  that  Amsterdam's  trade  with  foreign  countries  is 
the  same  as  that  of  all  the  Netherlands  in  respect  to  variations  of 
quantities,  the  changes  affected  by  the  war  are  indicated  as  follows: 

Imports  from  the  belligerent  countries  generall}'  declined  in  1915 
as  compared  with  1913,  the  last  peace  year.  The  exceptions  were 
increased  imports  of  ashes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  cotton,  coffee, 
haberdashery,  margarin,  various  oils,  lard,  spices,  molasses,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  meat,  tallow  and  greases,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  and 
seed  from  the  British  Isles;  coal  from  Belgium;  ground-nut  oil  from 
France ;  salt  from  Germany ;  and  fruit  from  Italy. 

Imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  increased  10  per  ceh^, 
but  there  was  no  wheat  from  Russia,  which  country  in  1914  sup- 
plied more  than  the  United  States  and  in  1913  nearly  as  much.  Im- 
ports of  corn  from  the  United  States  doubled  in  1915  as  compared 
with  1913,  but  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  import  came  from  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  region,  which  also  sent  more  than  in  1913.  The 
United  States  sent  less  than  half  the  flour  received  here  in  1913, 
but  in  1915  its  proportion  was  90  per  cent ;  the  total  import  increased 
only  a  little. 

In  1915,  compared  with  1913,  there  were  increased  exports  of 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  coffee,  stone,  tobacco  and  cigars,  meat,  fruits, 
and  salt  to  Belgium;  spirits,  glassw^are,  margarin,  paper,  flax  and 
hemp,  and  fruits  to  the  British  Isles ;  spirits  to  France ;  potato  flour, 
rattan,  butter,  spirits,  cheese,  cotton,  coffee,  margarin,  spices,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  tea,  fish,  meat,  and  fruits  to  Germany. 
Exports  of  Food  Prodncts  to  Germany  and  British  Isles. 

The  official  statistics  for  the  whole  country  show  exports  of  various 
food  products  in  metric  tons  to  Germany  and  the  British  Isles  as 
follow^s  in  1915  and  the  last  j^eace  3-ear: 
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Articles. 

To  Germany. 

To  British  Isles. 

1913 

1915 

1913 

1915 

Butter 

Metric 
tons. 
19,092 
16,065 
66, 450 

132,061 
94,260 
22, 190 

1;S45 

Metric 
tons. 
36,517 
62,537 
133,244 
176, 694 
160, 564 
78,079 
6,425 

Metric 
tons. 
7, 955 
19, 14S 

Metric 
tons. 
2,458 

Cheese        .  

8,428 

Coflee 

Fresh  fruits 

16.012 

19, 6S4 

Fish 

Meat                            

49,189 
14,247 

15, 441 

Tea          

7,223 

Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  and  possessions,  as  declared  at  this  con- 
sulate, during  the  past  three  years: 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED 
STATES. 


Antiquities 

Books 

Bottle  caps 

Bulbs 

Birds 

Biscuits   and 
sugar  wafers  . . 

Cheese 

Chocolate 

Cinchona  bark . . 

Cocoa 

Cocoa  butter 

Cofiee 

Copal  gum 

Condensed  milk. 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  lacos 

Diamonds: 

Polished 

Rough  

Drugs  and  chem- 
icals  

Earthenware 

Hams  and  bacon.. 

Hops 

Household  effects 
Hides  and  skins.. 

Hardware 

Jute  and  bagging. 

Kapok 

Lamps 

Linoleum 

Liquors  and  gin. . 

Leather 

Magnesite 

Milk  powder 

Milk  sugar 

Mother  of  pearl 

shells 

Oils: 

Essential 

Haarlem 

Parafln  wax 

Paint 

Paintings 

Paper 

Plants 


1913 


?55,420 
19, 604 
20, 154 
05,580 


24,173 

84,261 
54, 767 
332, 678 
615,808 
967,944 
376,480 
40, 892 


40,284 


10,085,701 
985, 161 

39, 877 
3,604 
03, 400 


3,001 
840, 445 
124,939 
42, 203 
40, 910 


45, 703 
42, 160 


56, 023 


391,806 
26, 177 


51,224 
58,910 
43, 079 
61,865 


1914 


SIO. 686 

0,210 

21,985 

73,810 


19,074 

21,391 

90, 475 

28, 653 

18, 200 

27.449 

504,050 

037,900 

564, 973 

546,911 

184,052 

724 

675,374 

133, 838 

38, 502 

1,946 

33,361 

6, 652 

161,514 

82,374 

19,303 

17,456 

5, 157, 838 
447,540 

1,036,192 
15,278 
44,809 
67,704 
24,349 

1,109.785 
39, 756 
36, 440 
69, 013 
08, 943 
52, 142 
30, 233 
545,017 
09,395 
37,241 
28, 368 

19,772 

125, 108 
28,  770 
24,089 
79, 476 
73,413 

56. 063 

60. 064 


823,250 


36, 979 
97,123 
25, 855 


Articles. 


9,245,819 
230, 140 

312,319 


TO   UNITED 

STATES — contd. 


Potatoes 

Potato  flour 

ijumine 

Rags 

Rice 

Rice  flour 

Rubber 

I  Reeds 

Straw  pulp 

Seeds 

Sheep  casings  — 

Spices 

Tapioca  flour 

Teak  flit hes  .... 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wool 

All  other  articles. 


12,012 

40,901 

3,985 

1,113,940 

100, 601 

12, 730 

9,167 


31,792 

37,030 

124,582 

34, 039 

1,981 

5,692 

3,634 

106, 877 
37, 398 


120, 657 
121,530 
61,982 
90, 343 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  EICO. 


Cheese 

Compound  ma- 
nure  

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


TO  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 


Cheese 

Cotton  goods 

Liquors  and  gin.. 

Margarin 

Milk,  condensed.. 

Oils,  essential 

PatDt 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles . 


Total. 


$123,072 

154,319 

134,814 

172,951 

455. 100 

43,086 

382, 430 

11,279 

8,235 

283,979 

118,637 

537,612 

30,645 

20, 782 

33, 391 

95, 005 

8,589,717 

57,929 

37, 699 

5G, 361 


27,051,864 


$5,032 
103,802 
229, 062 

95, 593 
651.071 

20,246 
534, 805 


23, 159 

452, 148 
31,246 

405, 452 
45, 614 
51, 003 
21,180 

117,514 

9, 703, 679 

42, 396 

14,587 

238, 308 


24, 684, 322 


31,479 


1,855 


33, 334 


$30,314 
215,911 
128, 132 


98, 960 

7,137 

11,090 

652, 255 


89,646 
4,984 
4,867 

22, 720 


4, 593, 383 
407 


69,231 


19,475,910 


20, 033 
13,410 


33,443 


21,803 

3,734 

441 

23,518 


912 


50,411 


10,984 
18,531 

1,861 
18, 935 

1,170 


7,753 
9,518 


68,  752 


8,683 
20,602 


17,979 


4,979 

169 

40, 043 

8,750 


107,205 


Decreases  and  Increases  of  Exports  to  United  States. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  about  twice  as  many 
decreases  as  there  were  increases  in  the  quantities  of  goods  exported, 
comparing  1915  with  1913. 


8  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  American  tourists  in  1915 
reduced  the  exports  of  antiquities  and  books.  The  same  would  prob- 
ably be  said  of  paintings  had  not  the  American  import  duty  on 
original  works  been  removed  in  (3ctober,  1913.  The  decrease  in  the 
export  of  food  products  was  due  to  various  difficulties  in  filling 
orders  and  in  some  cases  (as  cheese,  rice,  vegetables,  etc.)  to  limita- 
tion or  prohibition  of  export,  all  owmg  to  the  war.  Exports  of 
coffee  to  the  United  States  declined  (although  they  increased  to 
certain  other  countries)  because  prices  were  higher  than  American 
importers  Avere  willing  to  pay.  The  shipments  of  oils,  rubber,  and 
spices  decreased  because  of  limitation  of  export.  The  export  of  tin 
and  wool  was  prohibited  in  1915.  The  export  of  diamonds  was  not 
materially  less  than  in  1913.  The  decreased  export  of  tobacco  was 
largely  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  superior  qualities  demanded  by  the 
American  trade  were  scarce  in  the  crop  that  Avas  sold  in  1915. 

As  to  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915  compared  Avith 
1913 :  Cinchona  bark,  drugs,  and  chemicals,  cotton  goods,  hides  and 
skins,  paint,  paper,  quinine,  and  seeds  gained  materially  because 
American  buyers  could  not  get  sufficient  stocks  from  or  through 
belligerent  countries.  Bulbs  increased  from  natural  trade  causes 
apparently,  although  their  export  to  other  countries  was  small  in 
1915.  Other  changes  Avere  due  to  usual  trade  fluctuations  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  leather,  to  shipments  being  sporadic. 

The  exports  in  1915  Avere  $7,575,949  less  than  in  1913.  Deducting 
the  $3,996,334  decrease  in  tobacco,  not  due  to  Avar  causes,  the  re- 
mainder of  $3,579,G15  may  be  fairly  considered  the  net  loss  of  Am- 
sterdam's export  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1915  on  account  of 
the  Avar. 
Imports  from  United  States  Increased. 

The  official  statistics  shoAV  an  increase  of  imports,  on  the  Avhole, 
from  the  United  States  in  1915  as  compared  Avith  1913.  Imports  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  cottonseed  and  mineral  oils,  flour,  meat,  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  linseed  meal,  and  oil  cake  materially  increased.  The 
decreases  were  in  fine  Avoods,  margarin,  copper,  cigars,  petroleum, 
lard,  tallow  and  greases,  fruits,  cottonseed  cake  and  m.eal,  and  seeds. 
These  decreases  Avere  less  in  quantity  than  the  increases;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  official  statistics  that  the  quantity  of  imported  Ameri- 
can petroleum  retained  in  this  country  Avas  greater  in  1915  than  in 
1913,  which  indicates  that  the  decline  was  only  of  petroleum  im- 
ported for  sale  to  other  countries. 
Inquiries  Regarding  American  Goods. 

There  were  never  before  so  many  inquiries  at  this  consulate  as  last 
year,  by  agencies  and  wholesale  houses,  requesting  information  about 
American  goods  to  replace  similar  goods  that  had  previously  been 
received  from  belligerent  countries.  Everything  imaginable  was 
wanted,  but  particularly  specialties  for  the  Dutch  East  Indian  trade. 
Dolls,  toys,  trinkets,  and  showy  trifles  generally  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  natives  and  Chinese,  and  for  all  classes  earthenware,  por- 
celain, and  glassware  are  wanted.  Besides  such  articles,  iron  and 
steel  products  are  in  active  request  for  various  industries  and  for  the 
substantial  improvements  that  are  constantly  under  way  in  the 
Dutch  colonies. 
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No  better  opportunity  than  the  present  has  ever  existed,  appar- 
ently, for  American  exporters  and  mannfactiirers  to  introihico  their 
goods  into  the  Netherhmds,  both  for  the  domestic  and  for  the  export 
trade  of  this  country.  The  previous  table  showing  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  indicates,  from  the  variety  of  articles  im- 
ported, what  the  possibilities  are  for  American  trade  in  this  district. 
Some  goods  are  not  specifically  named,  such  as  hardware,  typewriters, 
office  supplies,  etc.,  of  which  large  quantities  from  America  are  used. 
Automobiles  are  not  specially  mentioned,  either;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral agencies  for  American  makes  in  Amsterdam,  and  before  the  war 
a  growing  business  was  being  established.  Last  year,  however,  the 
business  was  bad,  due  to  high  freights,  the  long  time  required  to 
fill  orders,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  tires.  After  the  war,  however, 
a  large  trade  in  automobiles  may  easily  be  possible  here. 

A  serious  obstacle  at  present  is  the  high  cost  of  freight  from  the 
•United  States  to  the  Netherlands.  But  that  is  not  insurmountable  in 
all  cases.  Some  necessities  and  various  other  important  articles  for- 
merly obtained  from  countries  now  at  war  can  be  had  only  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  needs  therefor  are  so  urgent  that  high  freights 
will  not  prohibit  orders  if  American  exporters  will  offer  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  can  be  complied  with. 

Harbor  Improvements  at  Port  of  Amsterdam — Shipping  Statistics. 

Some  improvements  to  harbor  facilities  begun  previously  were 
completed  and  utilized  in  1915,  notably  the  addition  of  much  hoisting 
machinery  and  the  deepening  of  parts  of  the  harbor  by  dredging, 
which  made  new  landing  places  for  ships. 

Many  improvements  were  blocked  out  in  1915  and  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  Among  the  projects  are  new  basins,  piers,  docks, 
and  warehouses. 

However,  at  present  the  extensions  are  less  needed  than  before  the 
war,  for  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  using  this  port  have  de- 
clined. For  20  years  preceding  the  war,  the  shipping  had  steadily 
increased.  But  in  1914  it  was  less  than  in  1913  and  in  1915  less  than 
in  1914.  The  number  of  seagoing  ships  entering  this  port  during  the 
past  three  years  was  as  follows,  the  departures  being  virtually  the 
same: 


Flag. 

1913 

1014 

1915 

Flag. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Dutch 

1,473 

601 

255 

100 

30 

1,557 

421 

157 

104 

9 

132 

12 

3 

1,389 
150 

French 

1 

1 

British 

Italian .              

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

United  States 

106 

8 

149 

Greece        

10 

4 

All  other 

4 

7 
4 

Austrian 

2,472 

2,403 

1,820 

The  Ehine  shipping  declined  from  1,565  vessels  of  1,114,452  cubic 
meters  capacity  in  1914  to  1,130  vessels  of  848,375  cubic  meters  in 
1915. 

The  decrease  in  sea-going  shipping  was  due  to  the  sale  or  diver- 
sion of  vessels  from  their  ordinary  uses  on  account  of  the  war. 
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10  SUPPLEMENT   TO    COMMEECE   REPOETS. 

large  Profits  of  Steamship  Companies. 

The  receipts  of  a  steamer  company  trading  between  Amsterdam 
and  British  ports  were  more  than  twice  as  much  in  1915  as  the  year 
before.  The  company  paid  a  dividend  of  27  per  cent  in  1915  against 
13  per  cent  in  1914.  So  profitable  w^as  sea-g«ing  traffic  in  1915  that 
some  vessels  earned  in  one  or  two  voyages  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  for  their  construction.  kShares  of  certain  steamship  companies 
doubled.  Business  with  the  United  States  and  South  America  was 
particularly  profitable,  and  as  shares  advanced  the  size  of  dividends 
corresponded.  For  instance,  the  Royal  Holland  Lloyd  stock  rose 
from  8G  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  17G  at  the  end  of  1915.  Not 
only  was  it  profitable  to  operate  a  ship  but  also  to  sell  it.  The  cost 
of  building  ships  greatly  increased,  and  consequently  relatively  old 
ships  were  sold  for  as  much  as  and  sometimes  more  than  they  cost. 

This  extraordinary  profit  has  come  to  Dutch  sea-shipping  mainly 
because  competition  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  belligerent  countries  being  put  out  of  commission. 

Advance  in  Freight  Rates. 

According  to  information  from  shipping  sources,  freights  on  reg- 
ular lines  advanced  from  Amsterdam  to  South  America  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  about  30  per  cent  in  1915  as  compared  with  peace 
times;  about  100  per  cent  to  British  ports,  and  about  35  per  cent  to 
other  ports.  So-called  "  tramp ''  steamers  charged  100,  500,  and 
even  800  per  cent  over  normal  rates.  But  the  freight-charge  in- 
creases were  considerably  offset  by  increased  running  expenses  of 
about  50  per  cent,  exclusive  of  25  per  cent  advance  in  salaries,  ac- 
cording to  statements. 

The  selling  price  of  a  ship  in  1915  was  not  based  on  its  original 
cost,  but  on  wdiat  it  could  earn.  Thus,  ships  that  were  tied  up  or 
could  not  move  freel}^  had  much  less  salable  value  than,  for  instance, 
Dutch  ships  or  other  ships  that  could  be  operated  under  the  Dutch 
flag.  However,  to  prevent  a  further  decrease  in  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine the  Dutch  Parliament  is  considering  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  Dutch  ships  abroad. 

The  principal  shipping  companies  operating  from  Amsterdam  are 
the  Netherlands  Steamship  Co.  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  w^ith  8  pas- 
senger and  27  freight  steamers  having  231,703  gross  tonnage;  the 
Royal  Packet  Co.,  plying  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  88  vessels 
of  178,289  gross  tons ;  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  11  steamers, 
of  38,911  gross  tons ;  to  islands  and  ports  on  the  east  and  w^est  sides 
of  South  America;  Royal  Dutch  Lloyd,  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay,  with  5  passenger  and  11  freight  steamers  of  97,636  gross 
tons;  the  Holland  Steamship  Co.  to  British  ports,  with  9  freight  ves- 
sels of  9,336  gross  tons.  Other  shipping  companies  trade  with  neigh- 
boring countries.  Altogether  the  eight  shipping  companies  in  Am- 
sterdam operate  over  200  steamers  with  about  600,000  gross  tons. 

Activities  of  the  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

The  shipyards  of  this  district  were  busily  employed  during  1915. 
In  December  one  company  had  orders  on  its  books  wliich  it  could 
not  guarantee  to  fill  in  less  than  three  years.  This,  however,  was 
l^artly  due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  raw  materials,  practically  all 
of  which  must  be  imported. 
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There  are  17  different  shipyards  in  Amsterdam  and  its  immediate 
environs  and  several  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  The  principal 
yard  in  Amsterdam  built  in  1915  three  passenger  steamers  of  about 
5,000,  G,000,  and  12,000  tons,  respectively,  one  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  of  4,700  tons,  and  a  dry  dock  of  13,000  tons  lifting  capacit}^ 
Another  Amsterdam  yard  built  a  tank  steamer,  three  passenger  motor 
vessels,  one  freight  motor  vessel,  and  four  freight  boats  for  the 
domestic  traffic.  The  other  shipyards  were  generally  engaged  in 
minor  boat  building  and  in  repairing,  although  a  yard  at  Groningen 
built  a  steel  freight  steamer  of  some  5,000  tons  for  a  Norwegi;in 
company. 
The  Diamond  Industry  Regains  Activity. 

So  far  as  trade  with  the  United  States  Avas  concerned,  the  diamond 
industry  practically  recovered  in  1915  from  the  paralyzing  shock  of 
the  outbreak  of  Avar  in  1914.  This  was  particularly  emphasized  in 
the  second  half  of  1915,  during  wdiich  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  w^as  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  Previously  the  value  Avas  usually 
greater  in  the  first  half  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
A'alue  for  the  second  half  of  1915  Avas  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that 
for  the  second  half  of  1913  and  over  four  times  as  much  as  that  for 
the  second  half  of  1914. 

The  increased  trade  in  diamonds  Avas  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
decline  of  the  Belgian  trade.  Before  the  Avar,  Antwerp's  exports  of 
diamonds  to  the  United  States  rivaled  Amsterdam's  in  value.  The 
Avar  induced  many  of  the  Antwerp  dealers  to  come  to  Amsterdam, 
whence  they  now  export  to  the  United  States — Dutch-polished  stones 
presumably,  as  they  could  not  openly  send  Belgian  gems  under  pres- 
ent restrictions. 

The  following  comments  prepared  for  this  report  were  contributed 
by  the  president  of  the  Diamond  Workmen's  Union,  who  is  Avell 
acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the  trade : 

A  few  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  dianiond  business  was 
(lull.  When  the  Avar  started  business  stopped  entirely  and  it  AA-as  impossible  to 
fix  prices.  There  were  no  buyers  and  more  sellers  than  CA'er,  as  nearly  all  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  from  Antwerp  fled  to  this  country,  establishing 
themselves  in  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague,  and  they  all  brought  their  stocks  Avitb 
them.    All  the  mines  in  South  Africa  and  the  factories  in  this  town  were  closed. 

In  May,  1915,  the  first  demand  came  from  the  United  States ;  at  first  it  was 
only  modest,  but  increased  in  importance.  Prices  of  the  polished  diamonds  wore 
going  up  regularly.  0\vners  Avho  first  were  inclined  to  sell  with  big  losses,  but 
could  not  find  any  buyers,  succeeded  afterwards  in  selling  without  a  loss  or  even 
with  a  small  profit,  and  thus  got  rid  of  their  old  stock  under  much  better  condi- 
tions than  they  had  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

AVhen  business  started  to  revive  the  London  Rough  Diamond  Syndicate 
raised  the  prices  continually. 

The  British  Government  gave  orders  that  no  rough  of  German  origin  could 
be  shipped  and  no  rough  worked  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  etc. ;  no 
goods  owned  by  enemies  of  the  allies.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  control 
over  this  the  following  arrangement  Avas  made :  Every  buyer  who  Avants  to 
send  his  goods  to  the  United  States  or  to  an  allied  country  receives  of  the 
seller  a  certificate  of  origin,  which  states  that  the  goods  are  not  of  German 
origin  and  are  made  by  Dutch  workmen  in  Holland.  The  buyer  must  show  the 
goods,  Avith  the  certificate,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  president  of  the 
Diamond  Workmen's  Union  and  the  secretary  of  the  Jewelers'  Union,  who 
examine  them  and  seal  the  box  containing  the  diamonds,  and  only  after  the 
consent  of  the  British  consul  may  the  goods  be  shipped  to  neutral  or  allied 
countries. 
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Other  measures  were  taken  regarding  the  rough  diamonds.  Those  purcliased 
in  London  are  not  sent  to  the  buyer  but  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Government.  The  buyer  must  deposit  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  purchase 
or  give  a  banlcer's  guaranty,  and  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  not 
export  these  diamonds  in  the  rough  or  half-worked  state  to  countries  that  are 
at  war  with  the  allies.  If  the  parcel  is  finished  the  manufacturer  must  take 
the  goods  to  the  committee  for  examination  and  thus  to  show  that  all  the  goods 
were  worked  in  Holland,  after  which  his  guaranty  is  returned.  All  these 
measures  hamper  the  trade  more  or  less,  principally  that  of  the  Belgian  and 
Austro-German  "refugees"  of  Antwerp.  Nevertheless,  prices  continue  to  go 
up  and  have  reached  their  old  level. 

Labor  in  the  Diamond  Industry — Agents  Sent  to  United  States. 

The  nuniber  of  unemployed  woi'kmen  in  the  Amsterdam  diamond 
industry  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  8,143;  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  6,170;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  3,752.  The  total  number  of 
Avorkmen  averaged  9,500  during  the  year.  Thus  nearly  40  per  cent 
were  unemploj^ed  at  the  end  of  1915,  chiefly  if  not  wholly  because  of 
the  reduced  trade  with  other  countries  than  the  United  States. 

One  feature  of  the  trade  -with  the  United  States  was  materially 
changed  last  year  on  account  of  the  Avar.  Previously,  the  general 
rule  was  for  American  buyers  to  go  to  Holland.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, so  many  sellers  had  agents  in  the  United  States  that  the  rule 
was  practically  reversed. 
Activity  of  Cotton-Spinning  Mills  and  Cotton  Goods  Factories. 

The  12  cotton-spinning  mills  in  this  consular  district  were  busy 
and  prosperous  in  1915.  They  used  about  150,000  bales  of  cotton 
valued  at  about  $12,000,000,  a'gainst  105,000  bales  worth  $6,250,000 
in  1914. 

The  34  cotton-goods  factories  of  the  district  Avere  prosperous  in 
1915  so  far  as  their  product  for  the  local  trade  was  concerned,  but 
the  export  trade  was  poor. 

All  branches  suffered  more  or  less  from  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw 
materials.  Dyestuffs  were  dear  and  scarce,  and  weaving  mills  were 
frequently  stopped  by  shortage  of  jRvn.  The  local  spinners  could 
not  suppl}^  the  demand,  and  the  supply  from  England  was  so  far 
below  the  average  that  the  British  Government  Avas  requested  to 
relieve  the  difficulties. 
North  Sea  Fishery — Large  Catch  at  Good  Prices. 

While  difficulties  due  to  the  war  reduced  the  number  of  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  North  Sea  hshery  connected  wdth  this  consular  district, 
the  catch  was  unusually  large  and  prices  were  remunerative  in  1915. 

There  has  been  serious  damage  to  nets  and  boats  at  various  times, 
and  several  losses  of  boats  and  crews  from  contact  with  drifting 
mines  have  occurred.  The  fishing  area  in  the  North  Sea  was  much 
restricted,  but  this  was  fully  offset  b}''  the  fact  that  the  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  German  fisheries  practically  ceased  operations,  and  the 
English  were  much  reduced  in  that  territory.  The  Dutch  fishermen 
made  the  most  of  these  conditions  and  gained  high  prices  for  their 
catch.  The  fish  sold  at  the  Ymuiden  market  (at  the  entrance  of  the 
canal  from  Amsterdam  to  the  North  Sea)  were  partly  reserved  at 
fixed  prices  for  domestic  use,  but  most  of  it  went  to  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  even  to  England.  The  total  arrivals  at  Ymuiden  in  1915 
were  12,795  vessels,  with  gross  capacity  of  3,067,018  cubic  meters, 
against  13,598  vessels,  with  3,358,125  cubic  meters,  in  1914,  and 
14,834  vessels,  with  3,347,766  cubic  meters,  in  1913.    The  total  weight 
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of  tish  received,  including  434,03G  kilos  (1  kilo=2.2046  pounds) 
consigned  from  other  ports,  was  GG. 725.5(34  kilos  in  1915  iigainst 
37,847,400  kilos  in  1914  and  39,439.300  kilos  in  1913.  The  total 
receipts  at  the  sales  at  Ymuiden,  which  are  under  Government  con- 
trol, were  17,887,709  florins  (1  florin=$0.402)  against  7,134,4G6 
florins  in  1914  and  G,995,785  florins  in  1913. 

The  net  profit  from  the  catch  in  1915  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
it  is  suppo.^ed  to  be  satisfactory,  although  the  cost  of  coaling,  insur- 
ance, and  v;ages  increased  greatly  in  the  last  half  of  1915. 

The  catch  brought  to  Ymuiclen  includes  halibut,  cod,  haddock, 
sole,  brill,  turbot,  herring,  and  various  other  varieties  of  fish. 

Zuider  Zee  and  Other  Fisheries. 

There  are  five  districts  in  the  "  coast  fisheries  "  of  this  country,  so 
named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  North  Sea  fishery,  that  cover  an 
extended  expanse  of  water.  Two  of  the  districts  are  in  this  consular 
district.  One  comprises  the  shallow  waters  extending  along  the 
northerl}^  coast  of  Holland  and  including  the  entrances  to  the  Zuider 
Zee ;  the  other  is  the  Zuider  Zee  proper. 

The  latest  official  report,  published  in  1915,  covers  the  year  1913. 
There  were  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  of  the  first-named  district 
at  that  time  four  motor  boats  and  1,352  row  and  sail  boats,  aggregat- 
ing a  capacity  of  2G,G97  cubic  meters  and  employing  3,036  men.  The 
total  catch  in  1913  weighed  10,094,871  kilos  (22,255,152  pounds), 
valued  at  611,698  florins  ($245,903).  Three-fourths  of  the  catch  con- 
sisted of  mussels,  one-third  of  periwinkles,  a  few  oysters,  and  the 
rest  of  small  fish,  principally  herring  and  anchovy. 

In  the  Zuider  Zee  district,  during  1913,  two  steam  and  1,967  row 
and  sail  boats,  with  capacity  totaling  77,648  cubic  meters  and  em- 
ploying 4,212  men,  were  engaged.  The  catch  was  11,774,824  kilos, 
valued  at  1,784,197  florins  ($717,247),  of  which  50  per  cent  were 
herrings,  25  per  cent  anchovies,  15  per  cent  smelts,  and  10  per  cent 
flounders,  eels,  etc. 

Fevv'  large  fish  are  caught  in  either  of  these  districts. 

The  marked  diiference  between  the  average  price  per  kilo  of  the 
catch  in  the  two  districts  is  obviously  due  to  the  catch  in  the  first  dis- 
trict being  almost  entirely  cheap  and  heavy  mollusks  and  Crustacea. 

Most  of  the  catch  in  both  districts  is  exported,  chiefly  to  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  anchovy  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  1913 ;  practically  nothing  else. 

These  two  fishery  districts  use  more  boats,  with  greater  cubic- 
meter  capacity,  and  employ  more  men,  than  the  three  other  districts. 

It  is  believed  that  the  official  figures  for  the  year  1915  will  not  be 
materially  different  from  the  foregoing,  as  the  two  fisheries  change 
but  little  from  one  year  to  another,  and  the  war  has  not  affected  them 
materially. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Sugar  Decrease. 

The  table  of  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam  shows  a  ma- 
terial decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports  of  sugar. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the  Netherlands  (the  avail- 
able statistics  do  not  specify  the  amount  in  this  consular  district) 
during  the  year  1914-15  amounted  to  303,000  tons,  compared  with 
230,000  tons  the  preceding  season.  Cane  sugar  is  not  prx)duced  in 
this  country. 
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Tlie  Jtiva  sugar  crop  was  even  smaller  than  in  1914.  The  total 
crop  is  reported  to  have  been  approximately  21,800,000  piculs  (1 
piciil=136  pounds).  Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Central 
European  countries  and  Russia,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  their 
products  on  the  world's  markets,  sugar  prices  remained  high,  varying 
from  $3.22  to  $5.23  (and  even  higher)  for  No.  IG,  and  from  $3.G2  to 
230,000  tons  for  the  preceding  season.  Cane  sugar  is  not  produced  in 
June,  and  July. 

The  1915  output  of  the  Amsterdam  sugar  refineries,  which  during 
the  3^ear  used  beet-root  sugar  exclusively,  was  relatively  small,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  purchases  by  England.  Export  prices  for  re- 
fined sugar,  which,  during  the  last  few  months  of  1914  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1915,  were  miusually  high,  declined  gradually,  and  so 
far  as  shipments  to  England  Avere  concerned  proved  to  be  profitless, 
for  the  English  sugar  prices,  regulated  by  the  Royal  Sugar  Com- 
mission, stood  in  no  comparison  with  the  raw  sugar  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  local  market.  France  bought  heavily  during  March  and 
April,  and  Germany  placed  considerable  orders  to  supply  Belgium 
and  the  parts  of  France  and  Poland  which  it  occupies.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  Switzerland,  which  usually  gets  its  supplies  from 
Austria  and  Germany,  appeared  on  the  market,  buying  fairly  large 
quantities. 

aovernment  Fixes  Price  of  Raw  Sugar. 

The  Dutch  Government  ordered  that  40  per  cent  of  the  total  do- 
mestic production  of  raw  sugar  should  be  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  fixed  the  price  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  4S.50  florins 
($19.50)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  As  this  quantity  appeared  to 
be  insufficient,  the  order  was  changed  on  September  15,  1915,  to  50 
per  cent,  and  the  price  advanced  to  51  florins  ($20.50)  per  100  kilos. 
The  Government  regulation  of  1914,  that  two-thirds  of  the  60  per 
cent  that  was  allowed  to  be  exported  should  be  refined  sugar,  was 
canceled.  ;> 

Amsterdam  World's  Principal  Tobacco  Market. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports  from  this  consulate,  the  most  im- 
portant warehousing  article  of  Dutch  commerce  is  tobacco,  and  Am- 
sterdam is  the  world's  principal  market  for  that  staple. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tobacco  transactions. 
The  figures  cover  the  stock  on  hand  in  Amsterdam  on  January  1, 
1915,  the  imports  during  the  year,  amount  sold  during  the  year,  and 
the  number  of  bales  unsold  December  31,  1915  (the  bale  averaging 
about  171  pounds)  : 


Item. 

Java. 

Sumatra. 

Brazil. 

Domin- 
ican 

Repub- 
lic. 

Borneo. 

Mexico. 

Habana. 

Manila. 

Bales. 

9,118 

412,388 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 
600 

Imported  during  the  year 

236,373 

23,454 

22,268 

14.912 

2,710 

2,&16 

1,SSS 

Total 

421,506 
402,420 

236,373 
222.075 

23, 454 
23,134 

22,268 
22,268 

14,942 
14,942 

2,710 
2,710 

2,646 
2,646 

2,488 

Sold  during  the  year 

2,488 

On  hand  Dec.  31, 1915 

19,036 

13,698 

320 

In  addition  to  the  above  statistics  there  were  2,255  bales  of  tobacco 
imported,  principally  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
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Prices  of  the  leading  Grades  of  Tobacco. 

From  the  following  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  prices 
per  one-half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  realized  at  the  xVmsterdain  tobacco 
sales  for  Sumatra  and  Borneo  were  higher  in  1013  and  1011  than  in 
1915,  while  Java  shows  quite  an  advance  in  1915  over  the  two  pre- 
vious 3'ears:  The  prices  are  given  for  1913,  1011.  and  1015,  respec- 
tively: Sumatra,  51.4,  50.8,  and  38  cents;  Borneo,  30.1,  26.8,  and  23.7 
cents ;  and  Java,  10.7,  0.5,  and  13.5  cents. 

Statistics  show  that  the  amounts  realized  in  the  Netherlands  from 
the  leading  grades  of  tobacco  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows : 


Kind. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Sumatra 

$23,919,000 

12, 220, 800 

801,000 

$19,617,000 

9, 752, 520 

548, 730 

$14,070,000 

Java      .           

14,190,600 

538, 6S9 

Total 

30,043,800 

29,918,250 

28,799,280 

Sumatra  and  Java  Tobaccos — American  Purchases. 

By  far  the  largest  quantities  come  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
principally  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  1011  Sumatra  crop,  which  was 
sold  during  1015,  was  of  medium  quality;  in  fact,  part  of  it  was 
rather  inferior,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  German, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian  tobacco  factories,  wdiose  consumption  rules 
more  or  less  the  Sumatra  market,  as  well  as  the  respective  govern- 
ments, were  heavy  purchasers,  especially  of  cheaper  qualities,  and 
bought  large  quantities.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  rather 
inferior  Sumatra  crop  brought  a  higher  price  than  would  have  re- 
sulted in  more  normal  times. 

Pligh  prices  were  paid  for  the  better  part  of  the  crop,  which,  how- 
ever, was  limited.  American  buyers  attempted  to  secure  all  the  first 
and  vsecond  lengths  of  light  tobacco,  wdiich  is  the  only  material  that 
can  not  be  substituted  by  any  other  growth.  For  inferior  grades  of 
darker  description,  the  American  market  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
Sumatra  tobacco,  it  having  been  displaced  in  later  years  by  Florida, 
shade-grown  Connecticut,  and  other  seedleaf  tobacco.  Sumatra  to- 
bacco is  used  in  most  countries,  including  the  United  States,  as  an 
outer  leaf  for  cigars.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  growers  claim  that  they 
can  book  no  profit  for  last  year's  crop,  as  its  cost  price  practically 
equals  the  average  selling  figure. 

Java  tobacco  also  suffered  heavily  on  account  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  and  the  1011  crop  has  been  rated  as  below  mid- 
dling. The  market  during  last  year  was  irregular  and  prices  fluctu- 
ated considerably.  Tobacco  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  could  be 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  without  any  restrictions,  while  that 
from  all  other  countries  had  to  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust  Co.  with  a  guaranty  that  it  was  not  to  be  shipped  to 
any  of  the  belligerent  countries.  Consequently,  Java  tobacco  was 
much  in  demand,  with  the  result  that  i3rices  advanced.  In  Novem- 
ber, how^ever,  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  tobacco  could  be 
freely  imported  and  exported,  which,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

The  Coffee  Trade  in  1915. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  changes  in  the  regulations  govern- 
ing coffee  imports  into  the  Netherlancls  and  the  great  risks  incident 
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thereto,  the  trade  for  the  year  1915  may  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory. The  total  imports  amounted  to  3,498,976  bags,  of  which  2,800,- 
861  bags  came  to  Amsterdam,  as  compared  with  1,697,189  and  1,097,- 
804,  respectively,  in  1914. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  countries  from  which  coffee  was 
imported,  the  quantities  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  with 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  years : 


Coimtry. 

Imports, 
1913. 

Stock  on 
hand 

Dec.  31, 
1913, 

Imports, 
1914. 

Stock  on 
hand 

Dec.  31, 
1914. 

Imports, 
1915. 

Stock  on 
hand 

Dec.  31, 
1915. 

Brazil 

Bales. 

1,673,153 

275, 127 

11,201 

131,702 

Bales. 
C20, 426 

74,786 
4,427 
5,019 

Balcx. 
1,2.59,390 
207,086 
21,005 
209, 108 

Bales. 
230,712 

41,524 
5,411 

14,913 

Bales. 

2,060,988 

066,254 

76,420 

695,314 

Bales. 
135,803 

127,950 
15, 325 

Sumatra 

Central  America,  Africa,  West  Indies 

58,074 

Total 

2,091,183 

710,688 

1,697,189 

292,560 

3,498,976 

337, 152 

Beginning  with  April  1, 1915,  all  shipments  of  coffee  had  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust.  This  restriction  was  modi- 
fied in  the  sense  that  shipments  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were 
exempted,  and  shipments  from  South  and  Central  America  were 
allowed  free  entry  up  to  April  30,  1915,  provided  the  coffee  was  pur- 
chased before  March  1,  1915.  Coffee  bought  and  shipped  after  this 
date,  excepting  that  coming  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  to  be 
for  domestic  consumption  only.  Later  on  the  allied  Governments 
desired  to  supervise  and  check  up  the  shipments,  and  statistics  of  the 
imports  from  Brazil  and  Central  America  had  to  be  furnished.  For 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  the  imports  were  limited  to 
60,000  bales  from  these  countries  and  to  20,000  bales  from  other  coun- 
tries producing  coffee.  In  September,  Havre  was  allov.-ed  to  ship 
20,000  bales,  and  in  October  and  November  10,000  bales  each.  In 
order  to  assure  the  British  Government  that  the  coffee  shipped  from 
the  Dutch  colonies  was  actually  grown  there,  the  Netherlands  Over- 
sea Trust  appointed  a  special  commission  of  six  members,  four  of 
whom  were  brokers,  to  inspect  each  shipment  arriving  on  Java  boats. 

Fluctuation  of  Coffee  Prices. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  restrictions,  which  were  disturbing  factors 
in  the  trade,  coffee  prices  fluctuated  considerably.  Santos  ranged 
from  oOf  Dutch  cents  (1  Dutch  cent— 0.4  American  cent)  in  January 
to  32 J  in  March;  and  in  April,  when  shipments  had  to  be  consigned 
to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust,  prices  went  up  to  34  Dutch  cents, 
later  rising  to  46  and  clo.sing  at  55|.  Java  varied  from  46|  to  55^ 
Dutch  cents;  Robusta  rose  from  30  Dutch  cents  in  January  to  35  in 
June,  and  later,  Avhen  there  was  no  more  "  free  "  Santos  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  demand  materially  increased  and  prices  advanced  accord- 
ingly to  about  53  Dutch  cents.  There  was  little  demand  for  Liberian 
coffee,  and  prices  did  not  vary  from  those  of  1914 — 47  to  51  Dutch 
cents. 
Prohibited  Exportation  of  Cocoa  Beans  and  Cocoa  Butter. 

Although  the  Dutch  Government  prohibited  during  the  whole  of 
1915  the  exportation  of  cocoa  beans,  and  since  October  cocoa  butter 
also,  and  although  cocoa  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  France 
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were  impossible,  the  general  trade  of  this  district  in  these  products 
during  1915  was  satisfactory. 

Dutch  cocoa,  as  well  as  Dutch  chocolate,  is  exported  to  practically 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  raw  materials,  hoAvever,  are  nearly  all 
imported.  The  chief  markets  supplj'ing  them  are  usually  HaAre, 
Lisbon,  LiA'erpool,  and  Hamburg,  but  considerable  quantities  are  im- 
ported direct  from  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Gold  Coast,  St. 
Thomas,  Trinidad  (British  West  Indies),  and  the  Dutch  colonies. 

The  imports  of  cocoa  beans  to  the  Netherlands  during  1915 
amounted  to  41,483  tons,  against  49,590  tons  in  1914  and  43,191  tons 
in  1913,  of  which  the  larger  part  came  through  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam. Of  these  quantities  953  tons  were  imported  in  1915  from  the 
Dutch  colonies  (Java  and  Surinam),  and  815  and  2,126  tons  in  1914 
and  1913,  respectiveh'.  The  Java  and  Surinam  product  comes  direct 
to  Amsterdam,  where  it  is  sold  at  public  auction.  No  public  auctions, 
however,  were  held  during  the  past  year. 

The  quantities  of  cocoa  beans  disposed  of  on  the  Amsterdam  mar- 
ket during  1915  were:  Java,  10,567  sacks  of  110  pounds  each;  Suri- 
nam, 656  sacks  of  from  176  to  220  pounds  each ;  and  other  kinds,  6,611 
sacks. 

Prices  for  the  different  kinds  of  cocoa  varied  considerably  during 
the  year,  ranging  from  $0.20  to  $0.38  per  pound. 
The  Karket  in  Cocoa  Butter. 

Trade  in  cocoa  butter,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  choco- 
late and  for  pharmaceutical  and  toilet  purposes,  was  fairly  good  up 
to  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  prices,  especially  for  the  better 
qualities,  reached  a  record  figure,  when  the  Dutch  Government  sud- 
denly prohibited  the  exports  of  all  oils  and  fats,  including  cocoa 
butter.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  petitioned  the  Government  to 
lift  the  embargo,  but  without  success.  Very  little  cocoa  butter  is 
used  in  the  Netherlands ;  practically  all  is  exported.  As  a  result  of 
the  embargo,  trade  was  at  once  at  a  standstill,  and  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  exporters  is  estimated  at  over  $200,000. 

The  exports  of  cocoa  butter  from  the  Netherlands  (most  of  it 
through  the  port  of  Amsterdam)  amounted  to  7,164  tons  in  1913, 
6,371  tons  in  1914,  and  8,462  tons  in  1915.  During  1915,  5,670  tons 
were  exported  to  Germany. 

[A  report  on  the  cocoa  trade  and  industrj-  of  the  Netherlands  was  published 
in  Commerce  Repokts  for  .June  13,  1916.] 

Transactions  in  Spices,  Nutmegs,  and  Pepper. 

Owing  to  the  existing  import  and  export  restrictions,  the  trade  of 
this  district  in  spices  for  1915  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  There 
were  no  imports  of  either  Zanzibar  or  Amboina  cloves,  and  the  small 
stock  left  over  from  the  previous  season  could  be  purchased  only  by 
paying  high  prices. 

Prices  for  Amboina  cloves  increased  from  $0,221  to  $0,261  per  1.1 
pounds,  and  for  Zanzibar  cloves  from  $0,144  to  $0,233  per  1.1  pounds. 
The  highest  prices  in  1914  were  $0,241  and  $0,209,  respectively. 

There  was  little  demand  for  nutmegs  during  the  first  few  months ; 
hardly  any  transactions  took  place  at  the  first  two  public  sales  held 
here  in  1915.  At  the  later  auctions,  in  July  and  October,  cheaper 
qualities  found  more  ready  sale,  and  as  there  was  also  quite  a  demand 
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from  foreign  countries,  prices  went  up  someAvhut  and  the  transactions 
were  recorded  as  satisfactory.  Only  a  limited  supply  of  large  nut- 
meg was  offered  at  the  various  sales,  and  as  a  result  good  prices  were 
realized. 

At  the  four  auctions  in  1915,  5,145  packages  of  Bancla  and  Siauw, 
495  packages  mixed,  and  5,586  packages  of  all  kinds,  were  offered, 
against  0,077,  152,  and  5,G1G  packages,  respectively,  in  1914.  The 
highest  price  for  the  best  quality  realized  in  1915  was  $0,1G0  per 
1.1  pounds,  compared  witli  $0,140  in  1914. 

The  trade  in  pepper  improved  somewhat  in  1915.  There  was 
rather  a  brisk  local  demand,  resulting  in  increased  prices.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  all  future  shipments  must  be  consigned  to 
the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust,  and  that  pepper  could  be  ex^Dorted  to 
neutral  countries  only,  prices  went  still  higher.  Black  Lampong 
sold  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  $0,120  per  1.1  pounds,  and  in 
December  at  $0,229.     The  highest  price  in  1914  was  $0,150. 

The  demand  in  1915  for  White  Muntok  was  considerably  smaller 
than  during  the  previous  year,  but  owing  to  the  restrictions  above 
referred  to,  prices  went  as  high  as  $0,313. 

Trade  in  mace  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  w\as  practically  at 
a  standstill.  At  the  last  public  auction,  held  in  October,  the  demand 
for  mace  not  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea 
Trust  was  rather  brisk.  Fairly  good  prices  were  realized,  but  they 
were  not  quite  equal  to  the  previous  years.  The  average  prices 
were  $0,502  per  1.1  pounds  against  $0,535  in  1914. 
Stocks  and  Imports  of  Spices,  etc. 

The  Government  bonded  stores  furnish  the  following  statistics  of 
spices  for  1914  and  1915: 


Article. 


Stock  Jan. 
1,  1915. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

^fctric  tons. 

Metric  ions. 

Metric  tons. 

169 

745 

724 

403 

370 

642 

1,441 

975 

990 

1,485 

1,060 

1,100 

274 

285 

220 

188 

333 

256 

910 

4,765 

4,840 

3,447 

2,812 

5,398 

Stock  Dee. 
31,  1915. 


„.  1191a. 

Cloves |l914 

Nutmegs \i9U. 

,.  11915. 

Mace |igi4 

/1915. 
rcpper |l914 


Metric  tons. 
190 
131 
1,425 
1,445 
339 
265 
835 
861 


The  Tea  Trade. 

The  bulk  of  Java's  tea  products  is  generally  shipped  to  Amsterdam 
and  London. 

Owing  to  abnormal  market  conditions,  a  large  percentage  of  Java 
tea,  estimated  for  the  year  1015  at  93,500,000  pounds,  was  sold  direct 
in  Batavia  for  shipment  to  Eussia,  Australia,  and  America.  Ship- 
ments to  Amsterdam,  the  principal  Dutch  market,  amounted  to 
219,382  chests,  equal  to  22,815,209  pounds,  which  is  the  highest 
figure  on  record;  205,209  chests,  or  21,682,100  pounds,  having  been 
imported  in  1914  and  190,809  chests,  or  17,006,500  pounds,  in  1913. 

Imports  of  tea  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  second  half  of  1915 
were  less  than  during  the  first  half,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  all  shipments  must  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea 
Trust,  with  a  guaranty  that  the  tea  is  to  be  for  domestic  consumption 
only  and  not  to  be  reexported  to  any  of  the  belligerent  countries. 
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The  tea  is  sold  here  at  public  auctions,  of  which  21  were  held  last 
year.  The  average  price  yielded  was  $0.21  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds) , 
the  usual  selling  measure,  as  compared  with  $0.21  in  1914  and  $0.1G| 
in  1913. 

stocks  of  Tea. 

The  stock  of  Java  tea  on  hand  in  the  bonded  warehouses  at  Am- 
sterdam on  January  1,  1915,  was  9,610  chests.  There  were  imported 
during  the  year  219,382  chests,  making  a  total  of  228,992  chests,  of 
which  99,958  chests  were  purchased  by  Netherlands  firms  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  111,729  chests  by  foreign  buyers,  leaving 
17,305  chests  on  hand  December  31,  1915.  This  is  reported  to  con- 
sist largely  of  "  Dust,"  "  Pouchon,"  "  Fannings,"  and  similar  kinds, 
which  formerly  were  in  demand  in  England,  but  could  not  be  shipped 
there  owing  to  export  restrictions. 

Tiiere  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Java  tea 
in  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  15  years. 

Of  Sumatra  tea,  1,611  chests  were  imported  during  1915,  against 
50  chests  in  1914.  There  were  no  imports  during  the  past  year 
of  China  tea,  of  which  96  chests  were  received  in  1914. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Amsterdam  customs  au- 
thorities, the  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  tea  during  1915  amounted 
to  27,764,400  pounds  and  exports  to  21,586,400  pounds,  against  38,- 
566,000  and  41,074,000  pounds,  respectively,  in  1914.  The  imports  in 
1913  am.ounted  to  25,306,000  poimds  and  exports  to  30,835,200  pounds. 

Increased  Imports  of  Kapok. 

Kapok  is  a  sort  of  cotton  so  short  and  fine  that  it  can  not  be 
spun,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  also 
for  filling  life  belts.  Imports  of  this  article  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  especially  the  Java  Islands,  into  the  Netherlands  are  steadily 
increasing.  In  1915,  87,419  bales  of  about  40  kilos  (88  pounds)  each 
were  imported,  as  compared  with  67,175  bales  in  1910.  Fully  90 
per  cent  of  all  imports  are  shipped  to  and  sold  in  the  Amsterdam 
market. 

The  stock  on  hand  in  Amsterdam  on  January  1,  1915,  was  6,579 
bales;  there  were  imported  79,685  bales,  making  a  total  of  86,264 
bales,  of  which  82,011  bales  were  sold,  leaving  4,253  bales  on  hand 
December  31,  1915.  The  imports  in  1914  were  larger  by  9,065  bales, 
but  the  stock  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  correspondingly 
larger  by  2,326  bales. 

Prices  fluctuated  greatly  during  1915,  especially  after  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  when  all  shipments  of  kapok  had  to  be  consigned  to  the 
Netherlands  Oversea  Trust.  In  the  trade,  two  kinds  of  kapok  are 
known  for  which  prices  are  quoted — ^"  Free  kapok,"  imported  prior 
to  the  above-mentioned  restrictions,  and  "  N.  O.  T.  kapok,"  imported 
subsequently  thereto. 

The  average  selling  price  for  Java,  prime  (extra  clean),  from 
January  to  May  was  36^  Dutch  cents  ($0.14|)  for  ^  kilo  (1.1 
pounds).  The  prices  during  the  period  from  June  to  December  for 
the  same  quality  advanced  for  "Free"  and  "N.  O.  T."  kapok  from 
$0.17  in  July  to  $0.23  per  1.1  pomids  in  December,  and  from  $0.15. 
in  July  to  $0.18  per  1.1  pounds  in  December,  respectively. 
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The  iiverage  Java  crop  of  kapok  is  about  225,000  bales,  of  which 
close  to  100,000  bales  are  sliipped  to  the  Netherlands,  the  remainder 
going  to  the  United  States,  xViistralia,  Japan,  and  China. 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1910,  the  exportation  of  kapok  to  the 
Netherlands  from  Java  was  prohibited  on  account  of  war  restric- 
tions. Since  the  war  began,  shipments  of  kapok  to  the  United 
States  have  been  made  mostly  from  Java  direct,  which  explains 
the  decrease  in  exports  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States  in 
1915. 

War  Has  Serious  Effect  on  Tin  Trade. 

No  industry  in  this  district  has  been  more  affected  by  the  war 
than  the  tin  business.  For  many  years  monthly  sales  of  tin  were 
held  in  Amsterdam,  with  a  largely  increasing  turnover  of  late  years. 
The  tin  imported  into  this  district  comes  from  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dian Islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton,  and  also  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements. No  public  auctions  w^ere  held  here  during  1915,  and  the 
regular  tin  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  Large  quantities 
cf  Banka  tin  were  sold  at  Batavia  for  direct  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  Billiton  tin  was  disposed  of  in  fair 
quantities  at  Singapore. 

The  imports  of  tin  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  years  1913, 
1914,  and  1915  were  lG,73i  tons,  11,438  tons,  and  4,900  tons,  respec- 
tively. 

The  unsold  stock  on  hand  on  December  31,  1913,  1914,  and  1915 
was  51,300  slabs  (1,710  tons),  116,581  slabs  (3,88G  tons),  and  5,691 
slabs  (189  tons),  respectively. 

In  1915  the  Nederlandsche  Handelmaatschappy  (Netherlands 
Trading  Co.),  of  Amsterdam,  disposed  of  a  large  part  of  the  imports, 
selling  only  to  the  home  trade.  The  lowest  and  highest  prices  ob- 
tained for  Banka  tin  were  $38.19  and  $48.24,  respectively,  for  50 
kilos,  equal  to  110  pounds.  The  lowest  price  for  Banka  tin  at  the 
yarious  auctions  held  in  1914  was  $36.58,  the  highest  price  $43.42. 

The  exports  of  tin  from  the  Netherlands  for  the  past  three  years 
were  as  follows:  1913,  18,787  tons;  1914,  14,455  tons;  1915,  5,807  tons. 
Germany  took  two-thirds  of  these  exports  in  1913  and  1914,  and  in 
1915  received  all  but  10  tons. 

Transactions  in  Cinchona  Bark. 

Cinchona  bark,  an  important  product  of  the  island  of  Java,  is 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  Netherlands.  The  trade  for  the 
past  year  is  considered  satisfactory.  The  attendance  at  the  10  auction 
sales  held  at  Amsterdam  was  good  and  the  demand  rather  brisk.  The 
total  sales  in  1915  amounted  to  0,902,427  kilos  (15  217,090  pounds) 
of  bark,  containing  408,691  kilos  (901,000  pounds)  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  as  compared  with  7,375,874  kilos  (16,260,852  pounds),  con- 
taining 418,739  Idlos  (923,152  pounds)  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  1914. 
The  average  selling  price,  $0,025  per  1.1  j^ounds  per  unit,  has  re- 
mained unchanged  for  the  past  three  years;  but  it  is  expected  that, 
owdng  to  the  brisk  demand,  the  price  will  advance  in  1916  to  about 
$0.0375. 

Cinchon?v  bark  exports  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States 
amounted  \o  $637,900  in  1915,  against  $564,050  in  1914,  and  $332,678 
in  im. 
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The  cinchona  tree  in  Java  is  cultivated  largely  by  private  planters, 
although  a  number  of  small  plantations  are  owned  and  cultivated  by 
the  Dutch  Government.  The  number  of  packages  imported  into 
Amsterdam  from  private  plantations  during  1915  was  58,906  and 
from  Government  plantations  8,918,  against  74,323  and  8,708,  respec- 
tively, in  1914. 
Trade  in  Copra. 

The  1915  crop  of  copra  was  plentiful,  and  the  quality  is  reported 
to  have  been  exceptionally  good. 

Beginning  with  April,  1915,  all  copra  had  to  be  consigned  to  the 
Netherlands  Oversea  Trust.  August  1,  1915,  a  "  Bureau  voor  den 
Coprahandel "  was  established  in  Amsterdam,  acting  as  intermediary 
for  the  importers,  brokers,  and  manufacturers.  The  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust  issues  permits  for  the  importation  of  copra  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  only  upon  request  from  this  bureau.  The  in'ice 
to  be  paid  in  Amsterdam  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  market 
price  in  London  for  Ceylon  coj^ra. 

Prices  for  "  free  "  sun-dried  Java  copra  advanced  from  $15.68  per 
220  pounds  in  January  to  $42.21  in  September.  From  this  date  on 
"  free  "  copra  could  not  be  obtained  at  all,  and  the  market  closed 
with  $14.07  for  sun-dried  and  $13.47  for  smoke-dried  copra. 

Shipments  of  copra  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  into  Amsterdam 
amounted  to  106,201  tons  in  1915  against  152,864  tons  in  1914. 

large  Decrease  in  Rice  Imports. 

Eice  is  one  of  the  many  commodities  which  have  been  influenced 
by  the  war  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  review 
of  the  general  trade  condition,  market  transactions,  etc.,  for  the 
year  1915. 

Rice  is  imported  into  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch  and  British 
colonies,  Siam,  Persia,  Saigon,  and  Japan,  and  during  1915  amounted 
to  only  13,598  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  110,572  tons  in  1914  and 
75,815  tons  in  1913. 

On  September  4,  1914,  the  Dutch  Government  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  rice.  As  a  result,  practically  all  of  the  rice-milling 
establishments  in  this  district,  which  are  largely  engaged  in  export 
trade,  reduced  their  working  hours.  In  fact,  some  of  the  mills  were 
rimning  but  a  few  days  a  month,  merely  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand.  The  output  of  these  mills  is  generally  shipped  to  South 
America,  Africa,  West  Indies,  and  to  practically  all  European  coun- 
tries. The  Government  fixed  the  maximum  selling  prices,  which 
naturally  were  placed  at  a  somewhat  increased  figure,  owing  to  the 
liigh  freight  rates.  Prices  for  rice  from  British  colonies  varied 
from  $3.52  to  $4.42  per  110  pounds  and  for  rice  from  the  Dutch 
colonies  from  $4.82  to  $7.84  per  110  pounds. 

In  1914  shipments  of  rice  from  the  Amsterdam  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $651,071 ;  there  were  no  exports 
during  1915. 

Difficulties  of  the  Rubber  Market. 

The  rubber  market  in  Amsterdam  would  have  been  at  a  standstill 
in  1915  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea 
Trust  to  induce  the  allied  Governments  to  permit  the  shipment  of 
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rubber  into  the  Netherlands  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  industry, 
which  required  hirger  quantities  than  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
^Yar,  and  ^Yhich  is  steadily  expanding. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  annually  ship  rubber  in  large  quantities  to 
Amsterdam,  where  it  is  disposed  of  at  monthly  public  auctions, 
which,  however,  were  discontinued  in  August,  1914.  It  is  reported 
that  large  shipments  Avere  sold  in  Batavia  in  1915,  where  auctions 
Avere  held  for  the  first  time,  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United 
States;  some  shipments  were  also  consigned  to  London.  The  ex- 
ports of  rubber  from  the  Amsterdam  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  decreased  in  value  from  $531,805  in  1914  to  $98,900  in  1915. 

Reliable  data  as  to  the  actual  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  and  detailed  statistics  as  to  imports,  as  well  as  to  prices  ob- 
tained, can  not  be  furnished.  Brokers  state  that  prices  were  higher 
than  at  the  London  market  and  were  irregular.  It  is  said  that  the 
highest  price  during  the  year  for  prime  Hevea  rubber  (the  quality 
mostly  in  demand)  w^as  about  $1.04  per  ^-  kilo  (1.1  pounds),  and  the 
lowest  about  $0.70. 
Difficiilty  of  Obtaining  Kaw  Wool. 

The  woolen  mills  in  this  district  obtain  their  raw  materials  from 
foreign  countries,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  most  of  the 
wool-producing  countries  have  prohibited  the  exports.  The  Antwerp 
market,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Dutch  woolen  indus- 
try, was  closed  in  August,  1914,  and  England,  while  permitting  the 
exportation  of  small  quantities  of  certain  grades  of  wool,  did  not  per- 
mit shipments  of  the  kind  most  needed  in  this  country — that  is,  wool 
of  a  very  thick,  heavy  texture. 

South  America  was  the  only  country  that  could  ship  all  kinds  and 
grades  of  wool,  and  during  1915  large  quantities  were  received  here 
from  the  La  Plata  region. 

A  syndicate  of  Amsterdam  merchants  which,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  imported  wool  from  South  Africa,  deemed  it  advisable  to  ar- 
range for  the  importation  of  South  American  w^ool ;  and  accordingly 
3,425  bales  of  La  Plata  wool  and  93  bales  of  sheepskins  were  im- 
ported during  1915,  and  practically  all  was  sold  at  eight  public  auc- 
tions. Besides,  the  steamers  of  the  Eoyal  Dutch  Lloyd  landed  at 
Amsterdam  10,110  bales  of  La  Plata  wool,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities were  also  received  from  England,  which  were  all  delivered  to 
the  w^oolen  trade  directly. 
Imports  of  Petroleum. 

The  Netherlands  obtains  the  greater  portion  /)f  its  supply  of 
petroleum  from  the  United  States.  Roumania,  which  in  normal 
times  ranks  second  as  a  source  of  supply,  prohibited  its  exportation 
in  1915,  and  Russia  permitted  but  limited  quantities  to  be  shipped 
to  foreign  countries. 

But  490,601  barrels  of  petroleum  were  received  at  Amsterdam 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  719,367  and  888,600  barrels  in  1914  and 

1913,  respectively. 

The  sales  and  deliveries  were  as  follows:  1915,  484,395  barrels; 

1914,  817,159 ;  and  1913,  803,908. 

In  addition  to  petroleum,  114,521  barrels  of  gas  oil  and  6,033  bar- 
rels of  lubricatins:  oil  were  received  at  Amsterdam  in  1915,  against 
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132,073  barrels  of  the  former  and  2,721  barrels  of  the  latter  during 
1911 

As  a  result  of  the  limited  imports,  prices  advanced  greatly,  the 
average  during  1915  having  been  $8.70,  against  $5.55  in  1914  and 
$5.43  in  1913. 

Iiimited  Demand  for  Lumber  in  1915. 

The  trade  in  lumber  suffered  appreciably  during  the  past  j^ear. 
There  was  no  activity  in  the  building  and  construction  line,  and  conse- 
quently but  limited  demand  for  lumber.  The  number  of  building 
permits  issued  by  the  municipality  of  Amsterdam  during  1915  was 
383,  against  Gil  and  831  in  1914\and  1913,  respectively.  The  im- 
ports to  Amsterdam,  including  fine  woods  and  shipbuilders'  and 
carpenters'  timber,  amounted  in  1915  to  1G1.814  metric  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  257,174  tons  in  1914  and  43G,G31  tons  in  1913. 

Importers  encountered  great  clifliculties  in  obtaining  lumber  from 
belligerent  countries,  which  permitted  the  export  to  neutral  countries 
only  on  condition  that  a  guaranty  was  furnished  that  it  was  not  to  be 
reexported  to  their  enemies.  Russia  and  Finland  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  demand  in  normal  times,  and  while  imports  from  these 
countries  were  possible  during  1915,  no  shipping  concern  was  willing 
to  take  the  risk  and  charter  a  vessel.  Sweden  shipped  some  lumber 
on  German  vessels:  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
small. 

Exports  from  Amsterdam  decreased  in  1915  to  9.947  metric  tons 
against  38,800  tons  in  1914  and  56,845  tons  in  1913. 

Diminished  Imports  of  Hides. 

The  Amsterdam  trade  in  hides  during  1915  fell  behind  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Imports  were  smaller  and  prices  lower.  Approxi- 
mately 140,000  Indian  cattle  and  buffalo  hides  were  imj^orted  in 
1915,  as  compared  with  400,000  in  1914.  Prices  for  light-weight 
skins  (from  4  to  4^  kilos)  were  $0.20  to  $0.22  per  one-haff  kilo  (1.1 
pounds)  and  for  heavy  skins  (8  to  10  kilos),  $0.18  to  $0.20,  which  is 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  less  than  the  average  prices  in  1914. 

In  normal  times  hides  are  imported  into  the  Netherlands  chiefly 
from  Java,  and  exports  are  largely  to  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  France. 

The  regulation  prohibiting  the  export  of  skins  was  changed  in 
May,  1915,  to  the  effect  that  light  skins  could  be  exported  again,  and 
in  October  heavy  skins  were  also  included. 
Imports,  Sales,  and  Prices  of  Flour  Under  Government  Control. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Dutch  Government  has  con- 
trolled all  the  imports  of  wheat  flour,  regulated  the  sales,  and  fixed 
the  minimum  prices. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  as  shown  in  a  previous 
table,  were  less  in  1915  than  in  1913  but  more  than  in  1914,  although 
the  total  imports  into  the  Netherlands  in  1915  were  more  than  "in 
either  of  the  two  precedmg  years.  In  normal  times  wheat  flour  is 
imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
Durmg  the  past  year,  however,  imports  were  practically  all  from  the 
United  States,  although  small  quantities  were  received  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  region  in  South  America. 
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The  exports  were  much  less  from  Amsterdam  in  1915  than  in  191-1 
or  1918,  although  much  greater  from  the  whole  country  because  a 
large  part  of  the  American  flour  imported  was  in  transit  to  the 
American  Relief  Committee  for  Belgium. 

There  are  about  20  brokers  in  this  locality  who  have  connections 
with  American  flour  concerns.  These  brokers  submit  offers  with 
prices  to  the  Dutch  Government,  Avhich  places  orders  at  certain  in- 
tervals, and  pays  cash  through  its  financial  agents  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  brokers  receive  a  fixed  com- 
mission. The  flour  is  consigned  to  the  Government  and  then  auc- 
tioned off  to  brokers,  dealers,  and  bakers.  Eleven  auctions  were 
held  in  Amsterdam  during  1915,  at  which  070,000  sacks  of  110 
pounds  each  were  disposed  of. 

The  prices  for  wheat  flour  have  advanced  considerably  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  American  Patent  Flour,  best  quality,  which 
sold  at  the  beginning  of  1911  for  $5.02  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds), 
advanced  to  $0.03  in  August,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  $8.01. 
In  January  of  1915  the  price  was  $8.11  per  100  kilos;  in  June, 
$9.05;  and 'in  December,  $8.24. 

Population,  Unemployment,  Public  Improvements. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was 
009,083;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  010,591.  The  increase  was  normal 
and  Avas  a  little  more  than  the  excess  of  births  oa  er  deaths,  shoAving 
a  slight  groAvth  from  outside  additions.  The  birth  rate  per  1,000 
inhabitants  in  1915  Avas  21.50,  the  death  rate  11.22 — both  about 
normal. 

The  average  number  of  unemployed  in  the  important  trades  Avas 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Avorkmen  at  the  beginning 
of  1915  and  about  12  per  cent  at  the  end.  Nearly  half  this  percentage 
is  accounted  for  in  the  diamond  industry  alone.  The  total  number 
of  the  unemplo^^ed  Avorkmen  in  Amsterdam  Avas  about  10,000  at  the 
close  of  1915. 

Comparatively  feAv  improvements,  private  or  public,  Avere  made  in 
Amsterdam  in  1915.  Only  necessary  repairs  or  additions  Avere  made 
to  the  public  utilities.  No  public  buildings  Avere  begun,  although 
plans  Avere  draAvn  for  a  new  city  hospital  and  extensive  additions  to 
existing  hospitals.  No  specially  important  priA^ate  buildings  Avere 
begun,  although  ground  Avas  broken  for  the  foundations  of  another 
first-class  hotel. 

The  Ports  of  Harlingen  and  Delfzyl. 

The  port  of  Harlingen,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Zuider  Zee  and 
20  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  North  Sea,  was  seriously  affected 
by  the  war  in  1915.  Its  shipping  trade  was  largely  Avith  Great 
Britain  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Both  these  branches  w^ere  important  in 
peace  times  because  Harlingen's  location  was  specially  convenient  for 
exporters  and  importers  in  northern  Holland.  Last  year  the  Baltic 
Avas  practically  inaccessible  to  Harlingen,  and  traffic  with  Great 
Britain  Avas  almost  negligible,  although  considerable  coal  was  im- 
ported. 

The  port  of  Delfzyl,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Holland  ami  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems  Eiver,  suffered  comparatively  little.  Delfzyl 
was  accessible  to  German  boats,  and  it  was  the  most  av^ailable  of  all 
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the  Dutch  ports  for  Baltic  Sea  traffic.  The  traffic  in  timber  from 
Baltic  and  Scandinavian  ports  was  rather  larger  in  1915  than  imsual 
at  Delfzyl. 

The  Crop  Yield  in  1915 — Foodstuffs  for  Germany. 

Because  of  heavy  frosts  in  June  and  too  dry  and  generally  un- 
favorable weather  in  the  first  part  of  the  summer,  the  grain  and 
vegetable  crops  in  this  district  were  only  moderate  in  1915.  But  the 
yield  of  fruit  was  unusually  large.  All  defects  in  other  crops  were 
fully  compensated  for  by  high  prices.  One  commentator  avers  that 
1915  was  the  most  profitable  year  the  Dutch  farmer  has  had  for  a 
century. 

The  products  of  Dutch  agriculture  has  been  placed  at  an  annual 
value  of  $250,000,000  in  normal  times.  That  value  must  have  been 
nearly  doubled  in  1915,  if  reports  are  generally  correct. 

The  volume  of  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Germany  shows  a  large 
increase  in  1915  while  exports  to  Great  Britain  declined.  The  ex- 
planation is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  better  prices  obtained  in 
Germany.  It  is  hoped  that  the  embargo  placed  on  the  exportation 
of  potatoes  will  be  raised,  as  the  supply  at  home  exceeds  the  demand. 
Financial  Conditions. 

The  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange  opened  February  9,  1915,  after 
being  closed  for  more  than  six  months — since  July  28,  1914.  The 
reopening  was  by  government  permission  and  under  the  official  super- 
vision of  a  government  committee.  At  first  dealings  were  allowed 
in  national  stock  only,  followed  by  other  favorite  Dutch  securities; 
and  then  foreign  stocks  which  had  been  listed  before  the  war  were 
allowed  to  be  quoted  and  dealt  in.  Measures  were  taken  to  restrain 
speculation,  and,  in  fact,  such  effective  steps  were  taken  that  sound 
conditions  steadily  returned. 

In  round  numbers,  1,700  different  securities  were  listed  on  the 
exchange  in  1915,  of  which  250  were  American.  The  number  of 
American  securities  by  no  means  represents  their  relative  importance, 
as  they  are  the  favorite  forms  of  investment  for  the  Dutch  people 
and  the  transactions  therein  far  outweigh  those  in  the  securities  of 
any  other  country.  The  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange  was  sound 
through  1915  largely  because  of  its  large  holdings  of  American  se- 
curities. However,  had  not  the  United  States  bought  freely  of  its 
own  securities  in  1915  the  Dutch  financial  situation  would  have  been 
less  secure. 

Advance  in  Value  of  American  Securities — Shipping  Stocks. 

Industrial  securities  of  the  United  States  improved  on  the  stock 
exchange  because  of  the  war.  The  large  profits  which,  it  w\as  under- 
stood, various  American  concerns  Avere  making,  doubled  the  value  of 
their  stock.    International  Mercantile  Marine  stock  trebled  in  value. 

Many  Government  securities  declined  in  1915,  however,  especially 
those  of  countries  at  war,  and  also  Chinese  and  South  American 
securities. 

Dutch  shipping  stocks  advanced  enormously  on  the  exchange  in 
1915.  Holland- Amerika  w^ent  from  183  to  356;  Koyal  Holland 
Steamship  from  113  to  189 ;  Royal  Holland  Lloyd  from  83  to  175 ; 
and  so  on.    The  shares  of  these  and  other  Dutch  steamship  companies 
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are  mostly  held  in  the  Netherhmds  and  are  exclusively  dealt  in  on 
the  Amsterdam  Exchange.  Investors  in  these  stocks  received  large 
returns  in  1915.  Several  companies  distributed  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  dividend;  and  it  is  said  that  one  small  company  paid  back  99 
per  cent  of  its  capital  and  distributed  201  per  cent  dividend. 

Formerly  Dutch  capitalists  in  this  locality  preferred  to  invest  in 
foreign  industrial  securities ;  but  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  vari- 
ous local  industries  in  1015  produced  many  signs  of  a  change  in  that 
respect.  There  were  large  oversubscriptions  to  the  two  5  per  cent 
loans  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  1915— of  275,000,000  and  02,500,000 
florins,  respectively,  the  latter  for  the  Dutch  Indies.  These  amounts, 
quickly  subscribed,  and  large  for  a  country  so  small,  show  an  abim- 
clance  of  money  and  indicate  the  great  profits  that  the  war  has 
brought  to  the  Netherlands. 

Great  Influx  of  Gold  into  tiie  Netherlands. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  rates  of  exchange,  the  coun- 
tries that  had  to  buy  of  the  Netherlands  found  it  advisable  to  make 
payments  in  gold,  with  the  result  that  the  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  429,000,000  florins 
($172,458,000),  against  216,000,000  florins  ($86,832,000)  December 
31,  1914.  This  great  influx  of  gold  produced  cheap  conditions  for 
loans,  money  was  very  plentiful,  and  old  contracts  could  be  easily 
liquidated. 

It  is  understood  that  additional  Government  loans  will  have  to 
be  negotiated  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  taxes  made  necessary  by 
the  continued  mobilization  of  the  army. 

The  Rate  of  Exchange  on  the  American  Dollar. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  financial  relations  between 
Amsterdam  and  the  United  States  is  the  rate  of  exchange.  As  a 
general  rule  the  rate  in  Amsterdam  follows  the  dollar  rate  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  that  this  city  may  be  placed  at  no  disadvantage  in  its 
financial  transactions.  But  the  hampering  conditions  resulting  from 
the  war  entirely  changed  this.  The  exact  par  value  of  the  gold 
dollar  in  Dutch  coiji  is  2.4875.  Through  January  of  1915  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  fairly  normal  in  Amsterdam;  but  in  the  middle  of 
February  it  rose  to  2.50  and  remained  above  par  until  the  middle  of 
July,  the  liighest  point  reached  being  2.54  on  April  14.  After  July 
20  the  rate  fluctuated  from  par  to  slightly  beloAv  for  a  month,  then 
rose  again  to  2.50  the  1st  of  September,  after  Avhich  it  steadily 
declined  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  touched  2.26. 
Decline  of  Exchange  with  Belligerent  Countries. 

Exchange  with  the  belligerent  countries  declined  much  more  than 
with  the  United  States  in  1915,  as  appears  from  the  following  table 
showing  par  and  the  rate  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1915 : 


Par. 

Jan.  1, 
1915. 

Dec.  31, 
1915. 

12.101 
48 

59.36 
50.41 

11.99 
47. 85 
54.10 
42.75 

10. 79^ 

38.75 

42.35 

29.90 
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Thus,  while  the  cloUar  Avas  about  9  per  cent  below  par  at  the  end 
of  1915,  the  British  pound  was  about  12  per  cent  below,  the  French 
franc  20,  the  German  mark  30,  and  the  Austrian  crown  40  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  exchange  on  other  neutral  countries  than  the  United 
States  also  went  belov/  par  in  1915-  for  instance,  Switzerland  about 
12  per  cent  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  about  8  per  cent  each.  It  was 
noticeable  during  the  year  that,  with  few  exceptions,  exchange  with 
all  countries  went  up  or  down  at  the  same  time.  The  differences  were 
only  in  degree,  as,  for  example,  when  rates  fell  they  were  inclined 
to  go  somewhat  lower  in  the  case  of  the  central  powers  than  in  the 
case  of  the  allies  or  of  neutral  countries. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  in  rates  is  attributed  to  the  purchase  of 
all  sorts  of  commcdities  from  the  Netherlands  by  countries  that  were 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  Netherlands,  as  they  exported  very 
little  merchandise  in  exchange  for  goods  purchased  in  this  country. 

Enlarged  Business  cf  Ainstcrd£ni  Banks — Rutber  Conipanies. 

The  war  greatly  extended  the  business  of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam 
in  1915.  The  results  were  profitable.  Indeed,  the  whole  financial 
situation  in  Amsterdam  and  throughout  the  district  was  materiallj'^ 
strengthened. 

The  several  mortgage  banks  and  companies  in  this  district  that 
specialize  in  loans  on  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  did  fairly  well 
in  1915.  But  it  was  difficult  to  sell  their  debentures,  which  formerly 
were  readily  salable  at  4|  but  in  1915  they  had  to  be  raised  to  5. 

Large  quantities  and  values  of  Dutch  national  loans  and  Dutch 
securities  that  v.'ere  held  abroad  were  bought  here  in  1915,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  Amsterdam  market  absorbed  this  great  afflux 
indicated  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  made  either  out  of 
enlarged  business  or  freed  by  the  sale  of  American  and  other  securi- 
ties. Probably  less  American  stock  was  owned  here  at  the  end  of 
1915  than  a  year  previous;  but  the  amount  of  Dutch  capital  invested 
in  American  enterprises  was  still  large — not  less  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  and  possibly  much  more. 

The  condition  of  the  rubber  companies  operating  in  and  from 
Amsterdam  was  highlj''  encouraging,  the  following  figures  showing 
the  advance  in  their  stocks:  Amsterdam  rubber,  from  121:^  in  June, 
1915,  to  194^  in  December,  1915 ;  Bandar,  from  40i  to  Tlf ;  Koloniale 
rubber,  from  36  to  51^;  Oost  Java,  from  78  to  140;  Preanger,  from 
57  to  103;  and  Serbadjadi,  from  126  to  205. 
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